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ledgments to one of the most entertaining pieces this age has
produced, for the pleasure it gave me. You will easily guess
that the book I have in my hand is Mr. Addison's ' Remarks
upon Italy.' That ingenious gentleman has with so much
art and judgment applied his exact knowledge of all the parts
of classical learning to illustrate the several occurrences in
his travels, that his work alone is a pregnant proof of what I
have said. Nobody that has a taste this way can read him
going from Rome to Naples, and making Horace and Silius
Italicus his chart, but he must feel some uneasiness in him-
self to reflect that he was not in his retinue. I am sure I
wished it ten times in every page ; and that not without a
secret vanity to think in what a state I should have travelled
the Appian road with Horace for a guide, and in company
with a countryman of my own, who, of all men living, know
best how to follow his steps."

CHAEACTEE  OF ADDISON'S  HUMOEOTJS  PIECES.

DE. Elppis summarily describes the character of Addi-
son's humorous productions in these words: "There are
none of his works in which his merit, as a graceful writer,
more<distinguishingly appears, than in his humorous pieces.
His humour is so natural, so easy, so unaffected, that we never
grow weary of it ; and we shall find upon a diligent examin-
ation of the papers of this kind that it "is prodigiously vari-
ous and extensive. He scarcely ever descends to personal
satire ; and his ridicule of certain characters in life, while it
is remarkably striking, is so gentle, that persons who answer
to the characters must read him with pleasure. A wit which
was so copious and inexhaustible, without trespassing against
good nature, or offending against decency, is entitled to the
highest admiration and applause."

ADDISOF'S USE OF THE PEONOTTH "OSTE."

is with justice esteemed the best model for the
easy correct style of prose composition. He is, however, the
last of the classical English authors who has made use of one,
a man, as pronouns ; as in these phrases, one sees, a man 05-
serveSy the latter entirely obsolete, and the former nearly so.
This phraseology prevails generally throughout his prose
works. For example ; in his travels he says, " If a man con*